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CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


OARDING.—A PLEASANT THIRD-STORY 

room with board ia a Friends’ family. Suitable for 

two persons. Address FRIEND, S. E. cor. 22nd and 
Wallace Streets, Philadelphia. 





OR RENT.—TO SMALL REFINED FAMILY, 

man and wife preferred, for board of owner, a 

nine room house, with bath, closet, water through house, 

range and heater, porches, large lawn , plenty of shade. 

Partly furnished it desired; six acres of land for addi- 

Pean. rent. ‘i. ELLWOUD BAR ‘TRAM, Lansdowne, 
enn 


OR SALE CHEAP. _SNUG CALIFOKNIAN 
home, seven rooms, bath, cellar, barn, outbuildings, 

and three-tourths acre. ‘Well stocked fruit trees in bear- 
ing. Just outside city limits of Pasadena, Cal. Apply 

to No. 173, this Uffice. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WOURK.—IF YOU USE A 
camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
send for price hist. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC VCO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadeiphia. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT manpens | 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS one SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. LU. 


RTIES DESIRING 1U VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and beard in a 
Friends’ family. Une biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. terms, 
$i.50 a 3 ‘Address’ F RIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, » N. -» Washington, D.C. 
AN LED.—EAKLY SPRING BOARDERS IN 
a Friends’ family inthe country. High elevation, 
superior accommodations,good water, city conveniences, 
moderate rates. Address box 44, New w Hope, Pa. 





ANTED.—A COMPETENT WORKING 

housekeeper by Fifth month 1, by a young un- 

married’ man. A Friend or friendly person. A good 
home and reasonable pay. I. P. W., Pomeroy, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY EXPERIENCED WOMAN, 
position of trust, companion or care of elderly 
Address E. G., Box 3, Swarthmore, Pa. 





person. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY LIVING 

in a country town 20 miles from Philadelphia 

on Bound Brook Railroad, a thoroughly competent 

oung woman to make herself generally useful and assist 

in all household duties. To right person a good home, 

and fair wages will be paid. Good reference required. 
Address P. U. Box 1106, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE- 

aged woman for housekeeper. Three in family. 

Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp 
Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Dr. D. S. Brown Pennock, 


Osteopathic Physician. 


9g to 12 a.m.,1 to 4 p.m., 
Saturdays 9 to 12, 
or by appointment. 


1527 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
i may have had experience with careless 
| work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
; good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


| WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


| W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


| 





Have you money to invest? 
Where the principal will be safe? 
and pay a good rate of interest? 
We are selling such an investment, 
Paying regular dividends. 


Cali or s¢nd for circular. 


CLEMENT E. LLOYD, 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








M!DSUMMER BARTLETT FOREIGN TOUR 


Will leave New York Seventh Month 6th, 1901, via Twin Screw Steamship, and 
will visit Rotterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Mayence, Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, Munich, Lake Constance, Lucerne, 
Pilatus. Kulm, The Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, Interlaken, Grindelwald Glaciers, 
Geneva, Berne, Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Pontarlier, Paris, Dieppe, Newhaven, 


London, Folkestone, Boulogne. The 


party will be under the management of 


Edward C. Dixon, and will be limited in number, with everything first-class. The 


price includes all necessary expenses and reasonable-luxuries. 


Full information in 


regard to the above Tour, and the numerous other Tours to be run by this 
Company, will be found in a 96-page, handsomely illustrated booklet, which will 


be sent upon request. 


If INDEPENDENT STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS are desired, we 
shall be pleased to furnish upon request sailing lists, rates, etc. , on the principal lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


(FOwaRD ¢, 2110") 539 Walnut St., Phila. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, /s 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarprnc anp Day Purtts oF Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GrRts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
peuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages oi 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfad, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 








Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








: 9999999999999999999a, 
cup of Coffee, excel- 


m Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 
Table d'hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone, Address 
-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
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Swarthmore College, | 


A Boerding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 










. | 50 cents and up. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JosePpH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ebprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustngss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
Aree a aie 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Ovricss: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 








pounds of Ingram’s 
Blended Coffee for 


5 antec Cet we $1.00 


31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ae mv THE 
WALL PAPER of SCATTERGOOD 
Attractive Styles HOLDER FOR 
Seiten Goes tisdale Deshi Mucilage-Paste, 
A. L. Diament & Co Varnish, Liquid Glue, &c 
‘es a With Aluminum 





(624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps 


‘SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 
THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 67 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ferrule Brush, 
HAS NO EQUAL 


If your stationer hasn't it, write us 
for particulars. 


Pat., U.S., Nov. 2, 1897. 
Canada, Dec. 9, 1898. 











DoMRIBQowoog 


Better Sure 
than Sorry 


Buy the seeds that have been eure every 
year for more than 40 years. Many seed 
buyers have been sorry they did not get 


Gregory’s Seeds 


No one was ever sorry he bought them. 
ur three guarantees 
make 


EN LARGEMENTS 
from 
FILMS and NEGATIVES 







Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 








ou sure. New 
logue free. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | a5 ietedioe 
Undertaker ‘ 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. | 


| GEO. B. COCK, Smears, 


N. E. Cor. Broad an 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. 


{ Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
Chestnut Sts. 


——— Ss 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1373. } 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XII. 
WHEN we clearly see what is right in the line of 
duty we ought to pursue it, even if it be through oppost- 
tion from those that should help. SARAH Hunt. 


From a private letter. 


IT matters not how keen the cold, 
That storm and ice unite to chill, 
If in a heart love keeps his hold 
And makes it summer at his will ; 
While in a barren life he still 
Springs beautiful and unaware ; 
No winter of despair may kill, 
If love has share. 


It matters not if on the brow 

A frosty finger time shall lay, 
If in the heart love's faithful vow 

Renewéd is from day to day ; 
If love, the artist, mold the clay, 

He graves perpetual youth, and care 
Deprives of power, annuls his sway, 

If love has share. 
—Margaret Crawford Jackson, in The Independent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CHOOSING. 
Ir may be that a single line— 
‘« This truth remains, whatever is is right,”’ 
in Pope’s ‘“‘ Essay on Man,” has helped materially to 
mislead the world. Taken as it stands, nothing could 
be more untrue, more fallacious. If the things that 
are are right, why or how should we better them ? 

Upon such a philosophy every existing ill is good, 
and every evil endeavor brought to completion is 
praiseworthy. 

Following along a line equally crooked in morals 
is the assumption so often made that man’s bad acts 
may be divinely ordered. If this were true it would 
be in vain to seek to establish in human action a 
choice between good and evil. We strive to recognize 
and respect the good, but if the evil also may be 
divine, all our progress in knowledge of the truth 
must be turned to confusion. 

In the wars in which our country has been 
engaged it has been sometimes—perhaps frequently 
—said by supposedly wise people, even ‘ ministers 
of the gospel,” that ‘God leads the way.”” This is a 
sad, nay a shocking, perversion. That ‘God moves 
in a mysterious way his wonders to perform,’ we 
may indeed believe, for the work of his hands is far 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23 1gor. 


Volume LVIII. 
Number 12. 


beyond our knowledge and comprehension. But in 
the world where he has set us, and where our life and 
work are assigned, he has given us the choice of good 
or evil actions, and a means of distinguishing between 
them. Weare required toso distinguish; we are bound 
to avoid the evil, and we have not am excuse if we 
deliberately choose it. 

If it could be that the movement of men or 
nations into conflict were divinely led, then it would 
follow, would it not, that those who seek to cultivate 
peace, and who strive to bind up wounds, are led by 
the opposite influence,—by Satan, by the Powers of 
Darkness? And who can square this with the 
convictions of Christian teaching ? 

Let us not be deceived. The very counsel of 
James applies to the case. Let us not say, when we 
follow after what we know to be wrong, that God is 
leading us. It is a poor fig-leaf, and will not cover 
our moral nakedness. ‘‘ Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God. Each man 
is tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust.” 

* * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAIRFAX FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


THINKING an account of the old meeting-house at 
Fairfax, Londoun county, Virginia, might be of 
interest to many readers of the INTELLIGENCER, | offer 
a brief sketch. Many who now read that valuable 
paper, were members of this meeting, and with their 
parents worshipped there, but are now scattered, and 
no doubt often recall the hours spent there twice a 
week with feelings of reverence and affection. 

From the best information which can be obtained, 
the land on which the house stands was given by 
Lord Fairfax, in 1745, for a meeting-house and 
burying-ground for the the people called Quakers 
forever. About the same time he gave land to other 
denominations on which to erect houses of worship. 
In 1747 a log house was built on the lot, in which 
Friends held their meetings until a stone structure 
was erected near where this stood, in 1761, and to 
this an addition was built in 1775. The number of 
Friends in this locality was then large, and in this 
commodious building they for many years assembled 
in ‘‘meetings for worship and discipline,” and were 
ministered to by Miriam Gover, Louisa Steer, and 
others, who have long since passed on to the realms 
of peace and rest. Having been faithful burden- 
bearers here, they have entered their Heavenly home 
bringing their sheaves with them. In 1867 this 
meeting-house was destroyed by fire, by some boys 
burning leaves and grass in the graveyard, near by. 
From this time until it was rebuilt in 1868 our 
meetings were held in a brick school-house on the 


t 
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lot, and were often seasons of spiritual refreshment. 
The stone walls of the old house were left unin- 


| eyes between them. 
jured by the fire, and were used again, but some | 
alterations were made in the wood work, a sloping | 
roof succeeding the old hip-roofed one, and a rolling | 


partition the old one, which was raised and lowered | 


by means of ropes. 
In 1861 and 1862 the old meeting-house was 


occupied by Confederate soldiers, who always cleaned | 


one-fourth of the house on meeting days, and were 


| ding, 


very polite in assisting Friends from their carriages | 


into the house, and during meeting hour they were 
quiet and orderly. 
surrounded by instruments of war, sabers and guns 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





tition propped open with red apples, and a row of 
It being rather unpleasant to be 
spied at in that way, at the request of one of the older 
Friends they were removed and quiet soon prevailed 

On the 18th of Ninth month, 1862, the marriage 
of our valued friends Jesse and Margaret Hoge was 
solemnized within those walls, with the military 


| around, they being quartered in a Baptist church near 


by. Several of them attended ‘‘the Quaker wed- 
’ and seemed interested, it being something new 


to them. The bride was fortunate in securing her 


_ outfit before the blockade was shut down; but the 


It was not comfortable to be | 


piled under the benches, and stacked in the upper | 


gallery, the corners of the benches serving as candle 


groom and attendants had to appear in what they had, 
and could dorrow, as fine goods could not be obtained 
in “ Dixie.’”” Notwithstanding the inconvenience the 
wedding went on, and all were happy ; to those inter- 


FAIRFAX FRIENDS’ MEETING, VIRGINIA. 


At Waterford in Loudoun County, near Peonian Springs. 


The walls are partly those of a 


building erected in 1761 and 1775. 


sticks, with coffee-pots and other cooking utensils in | ested it was a day never to be forgotten. 


the windows, and the tea-kettle singing on the fire. 


| 


The cer- 


| tificate was written on a sheet of blue letter paper (as 


Fourth-day, our meeting day, was their wash day, | nothing else could be procured) by the father-in-law 
and on their side of the house we could hear the | 


sound of the wash-board and the whistling of the men. 
They made a clothes-line of the bannister of the 


youths’ gallery. But when dear Miriam Gover began | 
to speak quiet prevailed. The soldiers were fond of | 


her, and did not want to be on picket duty on meet- 
ing days. 


| 


of the groom, Henry S. Taylor, of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

Friends suffered many privations and trials, of 
which only those who have passed through a war can 
form an idea. Homes were invaded, and fathers and 


| husbands and sons conscripted and driven from home, 


While our environments were not agree- | 


able, we had many favored opportunities, and no 


meeting was omitted during that troublous time. 

One lieutenant was often found by the fire with his 
Bible, who said he did not like to miss meeting, and 
on one occasion when the men Friends were going 
up-stairs to transact the business of the monthly meet- 
ing he asked one of them if he might “commune” 
with them. Permission was given, and he seemed 
much interested and impressed. 

At quarterly meeting time they called it their 
meeting, and cleaned the house and grounds for it. 
All who were off duty attended, and expressed great 
satisfaction therewith. One Fourth-day in going into 
the meeting-house, we were surprised to see the par- 


or taken as hostages, but though amid many anxie- 
ties and dangers they were mercifully preserved, many 
times realizing the insufficiency of human strength, 
and constant need of reliance upon the Divine Arm 
for support and comfort. 

Many of the faithful standard-bearers of those 
days have passed to the Great Beyond, and are sadly 
missed in the small meeting, which the few Friends 
remaining are endeavoring to keep up. 

The presence of visiting Friends, ministers and 
others, would add strength and encouragement to 
these. ee 


AFTER all it is the imponderables that move the 
world,—heat, electricity, love-—[Dr. O. W. Holmes. ] 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 13. 
HAGGAI. 
GOLDEN TEeExtT.—Consider your ways, ye have sown much, 
and bring in little. —Haggai, i., 5, 6. 
Before study of lesson read Haggai, ii., 1-23. 


Our only introduction to Haggai is the mention of 
his name with the addition of the title ‘“‘ the prophet.” 
The meaning of the word Haggai is doubtful, but 
may be derived from a root meaning feast. Num- 
erous legends, both Jewish and Christian, have clus- 
tered about his name. It is said that he was a mem- 
ber of ‘‘ The Great Synagogue,” a mythical institu- 
tion, to which has been assigned the task of selecting 
and combining the canonical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Another tradition is to the effect that he 
was an exile, that he prophesied the return, and that 
he joined the movement himself to find a permanent 
home in Jerusalem. One curious legend is that 
Haggai, as well as Malachi and John the Baptist, 
were not men but angels, temporarily presenting 
themselves in human form. This story is probably 
based on no firmer foundation than the fact that in 
one verse the prophet is spoken of as ‘“‘the messen- 
ger of Jehovah.” (Hag.,i., 13.) 

The time of Haggai, as stated in the last lesson, 
was the latter part of the sixth century, B.C. The 
occasion of his public activity was the attempt to 
rebuild the temple, which had lain in ruins since 586 
B. C. If alike attempt had been made seventeen 
years before (Ezra, iii., 8-13) it had resulted in failure. 
Under the leadership of the prophet, with his col- 
league, Zechariah, together with Zerubbabel, the 
civil governor, and Joshua, the high priest, the un- 
dertaking was carried to a successful conclusion. 

The prophesies of Haggai, given in two chapters, 
are in four sections: the first (ch. i.) reproves the 
Jews for living in comfortable houses while the house 
of God is in ruins ; the second (ii., I-g) is a message 
of encouragement to the builders; the third (ii., 10- 
19) is a parable drawn from the ceremonial law, 
showing that the touch of a holy thing does not 
purify so much as the touch of an unholy thing pol- 
lutes; and the fourth (ii., 20-23) is a message to 
Zerubbabel promising that God will overthrow the 
kingdoms of the earth, and will sustain and support 
him, the elect servant of the Lord. In this we have 
all the functions of prophecy clearly presented : 
rebuke for indolent selfishness, encouragement in the 
midst of seemingly ineffective labor, warning of the 
power and danger of evil, and to crown all the prom- 
ise of the codperation of the Lord in all right en- 
deavor. 

No one of these messages need lack definite and 
immediate point and application. Is there no temple 
of the Lord which now awaits the efforts of those 
whose energy is expended on their own personal 
comfort? How large a proportion of those belong- 
ing to our Society are actively engaged in strength- 
ening the foundations of the temple of Righteous- 
ness, or in rearing its superstructure? Everyone 





who pursues his own ends, forgetful of his duty 
toward the world of which he is a part, may take to 


himself the rebuke addressed to those who live “in 
ceiled houses’’ while the house of the Lord is in 
ruins. All who condone oppression, municipal dis- 


honor, the iniquity of war, because of private inter- 


ests, should listen to the command, ‘Go up into the 
mountain, bring in timber, build the house.” 

And again, those who have labored long in pure 
love of man, and have met only with discouragement 
and apparent failure—who have faced indifference, 
ridicule, petty persecution, in order to further the 
building of the temple of righteousness—may com- 


fort and strengthen themselves with words of courage 
and cheer: ‘“‘And now, courage 
people of the land 
am with you, and my spirit is standing in your midst.”’ 


all the 
and get to work, for I 


What though your progress seems small, what if the 
work yet to do is appalling in its magnitude. “ It is 


but a little while, and I will shake the heavens and 
the earth and the sea and the dry land . . . and 


I will fill this house with glory.” Let us bear in 
mind that God is the master-architect of his temple 
of righteousness on earth. We work under his 
direction. There is great difference in the appearance 
of progress at different stages of the work of temple 


building, and none of us are expert enough to judge 


whether we are accomplishing much or little. At 


the best or worst we may each measure off daily a 
true man’s work, and it will really count equally 
towards completion, whether it be filling in the foun- 


dation or the more showy task of laying the corner- 
stone. 

Yet withal, in our courage, let us not fail to see 
the dangers of the way. Note the law of life that 
evil is more contagious than good—that gravitation 
draws us downward, while we rise only by our own 
efforts. The decaying fruit passes on its infection, 


but the sound fruit cannot communicaté its soundness. 


The idle or careless workman makes weak the whole 
structure, while the careful builder makes sound only 
that part on which he labors. Let the awful inclu- 
siveness of iniquity warn us, if we be not warned by 
its more immediate effects. 

All these things let us note with clear vision, yet 
unfearing ; for the central fact of all things—that 
which should penetrate the interstices of all doubts 
and fears—is the fact of God’s presence. Herein 
lies universal and unfailing assurance. After the re- 
proof, after the warning, we must turn ever to this 
with absolute trust and hope. The reproof and the 
warning come alike because God wishes to use us. 
They are not less his blessings than are promises and 
assurances. Wherefore let us break up our camps 
of ease, take courage, and, keeping ourselves un- 
spotted from the world, labor each in his appointed 
task as in the presence and under the care of a loving 
father. 


INTELLECTUALISM can never take the place of 
character. The moral life is superior to the mental. 
Genius and morality shine best in conjunction.— 
[The Presbyterian. ] 
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FRIESIAN MEADOWS. 
( Conclusion.) 

At one point, where a bridge crossed the deep ditch 
by the roadside, I climbed the restraining bar that 
kept out wandering kine and examined the turf of 
the meadows. It was a thick mat of irrepressible 
grass, most pleasant to walk upon, brightened here 
and there by the seacoast and island flowers, the 
brilliancy of which has so often been remarked,— 
wild curl-clover, catch-fly, fall dandelion, hare-bell, 
with patches of bronzed and silvery grass in the less 
moist places. Over this Elysian pasture, as far as 
the eye could reach, one could see endless grazing 
herds of the black and white cattle of the region. 

Friesland and Schleswig-Holstein are the home 
and cradle of two splendid races, the native cattle 
and the English people. Wise ones tell us that the 
old story about the English race coming from the 
valley of the Jaxartes, and all that, is now an ex- 
ploded notion, and that they rose and multiplied and 
wandered from a no less favored spot of earth than 
the meadows that border the windy and treacherous 
North Sea. 

On my tramp I stopped at a wayside refreshment 
house to taste the cream from these cows, so I stepped 
in. Milk was advertised. ‘‘Can you give me a 
glass of thick cream?” I asked. ‘ No,” replied the 
barmaid, ‘‘we have none.” ‘‘No cream? What, 
five thousand cows in sight, and not a glass of thick 
cream for a traveller? I have fifty pfennig.” She 
laughed and shook her head. Then I called for 
some milk, which, though it was very good, I drank 
in some disappointment. She only charged me ten 
pfennig, though her wines were listed as high as 
twenty-five and thirty pfennig. I suppose she had 
no call for cream. Itis certain she told a calling 
friend in the kitchen of my request, for both came 
forth presently, concealing recent smiles. 

The country produced fine vegetables, too, and 
fine black cherries, though these last were somewhat 
tasteless, owing to the lack of warm sugar-making 
sun in this northern latitude, which at Bremerhaven 
is about that of Labrador, and it is only thanks to 
warm ocean currents that it is a habitable and pro- 
ductive country. 

As one would suppose from its northern situation, 
one may go sight-seeing until nine in the summer 
evening. On the railway journey from Antwerp to 
Bremen it was quite day-light at three in the morning. 
So on this early August evening in Bremerhaven I 
found some hours before me after six o’clock tea and 
filled them by visiting an old man near the outskirts 
of the town. My eye had been on his wind-mill 
during the day's tramp, so I made bold to call at the 
house. I went into the large garden surrounding the 
mill and the cottage, where a boy was weeding carrots. 

“If you please, who lives here ?’’ I asked him. 
He shook his head. It was evident my German was 
meaningless to him. ‘Perhaps he speaks only 
Friesisch,” I thought to myself, consoling my vanity, 
though I had my misgivings. Unabashed I went 
along the walk to the line-fence trees that grew by 
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the vine-covered, thatch-roofed eaves of the little low 
house, and followed the flagged footway round to the 
back door where I found a woman washing pans. 
“May I go up in the mill?” ‘Don’t know. 
Ask the man.” My spying upon domestic affairs 
did not seem to be relished. ‘‘ And where is the 
man?’ I persisted. ‘At the cherry tree yonder.” 
She pointed with a scrub-brush toward the farther end 
of the garden, where, on looking, I saw a ladder 
propped against a low tree and a commotion among 
the branches. Anold gray-bearded man looked up at 
my approach. He had picked the last cherry, and had 
the basket in his hand ready to go to the house. He 
looked up with a kind and encouraging smile. ‘ Now 
for the German tongue,’ I thought. ‘Good even- 
ing. CanI go up in your mill?” ‘And you are 
from England?” ‘“‘ No,no, from America.” ‘ Ach! 
so. America. Now a young lady from America 
visited me only a year ago, and she also wanted to go 
up in the mill.” 

He walked with me toward the cottage and the 
mill which stood near by, but seemed a little back- 
ward. ‘I have money,’ I said. ‘ Ach, but I have 
had bad luck with my mills. Those black stakes 
there and yonder, where there are nothing but weeds 
for a space, are sites of two mills I have lost by fire, 
the last one only two years gone.” 

I took some cherries from his basket and gave 
hima mark. “Shall Igo in?” Isaid. The low 
door of the mill stood open. I entered and climbed 
the three dusty ladders into the three dustier lofts. 
The sails were locked. The sails turn a horizontal 
shaft in oiled bearings, which shaft by a simple system 
of oaken cog-wheels is made to turn three mill-stones, 
each at least two feet in diameter. The bags, the 
hopper, the broom, the bins, were all there, but no 
water or no steam, only the depenable good stiff 
breeze from the North Sea, so constantly blowing 
over the lowlands. One is surprised that the wind 
has such power—to turn by four narrow sails three 
good-seized mill-stones after the loss of power in 
setting all the wheels going. A blow from one of 
these sails turning in a fair breeze has many times 
inflicted maiming and even fatal injuries to man or 
beast. 

My German friend ground the rye, barley, and 
buckwheat brought him, and from the work and his 
garden seemed to earn a livelihood. He took me to 
his cottage, where I met his dame, and another 
woman, a fisherman’s widow, perhaps his daughter,— 
I did not learn. They feasted me on the sour 
cherries, and we had some more talk. At length, 
thinking the self-appointed guest might appoint also 
his entertainment, I suggested that we walk in the 
garden. This we did, and he showed me about and 
told me the names of his various plants,—the currant, 
the carrot, the sage, the mint, the horse-radish, and 
the grape, and told me how he had discovered that 
dill growing among his cucumbers kept the worms 
away. 

It was with regret I left this humble, hospitable 
roof. I passed out along the little hall, stacked with 
round-topped chests and other receptacles for holding 
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the household possessions, and then, after a warm 
grasp of the hand from each, I passed under 
the thatched eves and quince trees, along the path 
between the potatoes and carrots, out into the late 
twilight and the open meadows, their farewells echoing 
in my ears. ‘‘ Good-night; may you come again!” 
and the old woman ina half aside to the others— 
‘Sehr freundlich, nicht wahr ?”’ 
E. New in WILLIAMS. 

S. S. “Nederland,” Mid-Ocean. 


RELIGIOUS BODIES IN RUSSIA. 


THE Protestant movement in Russia has hitherto been 
confined almost wholly to the peasants ; but as pointed 
out by Felix Volkovsky, editor of Free Russia, it has 
of late gained not a few powerful patrons among the 
nobility and upper classes. He writes(in 7he Forum, 
for the present month) : 

‘‘The present political order of Russia is such 
that every independent action—whether on a religious, 
social, or economic ground—inevitably assumes a 
political meaning, and produces a political effect, as 
it undermines the very principle on which the all- 
absorbing, all-grasping, and absolute power of the 
Russian Government rests. According to that 
principle, the citizen is not a mature personality, but 
a child for whom everything is determined by the 
Government. He has no part in imperial legislation. 
It is the bureaucracy, headed by the Czar, that frames, 
promulgates, and enforces the laws; and he must 
obey. His education, his political opinions, his 
religion, are prescribed for him; he can not even 
move about without a permit from the Government, 
in the form of a passport. 

“One understands that under such circumstances 
sectarianism assumes a political meaning. A peasant 
who, contrary to law, secedes from the established 
orthodox church and declines to give up his new faith, 
puts the commands of his personal conscience above 
the commands of the Government, the Czar included. 
Every one has heard a good deal about the Stundists, 
the Shelapouty, the Doukhobors, and other dissenters 
of Evangelical type, some of them with a strong 
tendency toward Quakerism. 

‘* These deserving people, who are the best speci- 
mens of their race, were, and still are, subjected to 
the most revolting persecutions. They have been 
beaten, imprisoned, systematically starved, inhu- 
manely tortured, exiled, and their female relatives 
have been treated in a most shameful and brutal 
manner. Yet notwithstanding all these facts heroic 
men and women have declined point-blank to comply 
with the orders of the Government and the official 
clergy which they have considered sinful. The 
movement has created thousands of able and fervent 
apostles, who, by reason of governmental deporta- 
tion, are scattered throughout the empire. It has 
converted millions of unthinking, passive creatures— 
who were until then driven about by the officials and 
clergy like cattle—into discriminating beings, with a 
sense of self-respect and a determination to oppose 
wrong. Many dissenters who, until last year, had 





concealed their real religious doctrines, profited by 
the last census to state their creed openly. 

‘“‘ Besides, the upheaval of their spirit is being 
manifested by the increasing proselytism, for which 
purpose some sects, for example in the Tomsk prov- 
ince, train their own missionaries. They also build 
new chapels, and write polemic books. The move- 
ment has found its way into the higher classes of the 
population, as evinced by the names of Tchertkov, 
Birukov, Tregoubov, Prokhanov, Pashkov, Prince 
Khilkov, Dr. Volkenstein, and others. It has its 
powerful prophet in the person of Count Tolstoy. 
It has established its own free press, as the activity 
of Mr. Tchertkov, at Purleigh (in Essex), and the 
periodical Bessyeda, formerly published in Sweden, 
show. It commands the active sympathy of the 
world, as has been proved by the world’s press, by 
the emigration of 5,000 Doukhobors, through the 
substantial pecuniary aid of the Society of Friends 
and the money forwarded from England to the suffer- 
ing Stundists, etc. True, this very emigration may 
be regarded as a victory for the Czar’s Government, 
as it has contrived to drive 5,000 courageous souls, 
who knew how to stand by their banner, out of the 
country, which needs such people badly.”’ 


I HAVE questioned the wisdom of extending the 
years of preparation so far into the period of manhood 
that the age of enthusiasm is past before the man or 
woman accepts the weightier responsibilities of life. 
The best preparation for life is sometimes life itself, 
and to deal directly with realities may be the best 
education, if we mean by education the development 
of a higher manhood and womanhood. Prof. Griggs, 
in the opening chapter of his latest book, calls our 
attention to the fact that the historical periods that 
have been marked by the greatest intellectual activity 
have not been those in which the accumulation of 
knowledge has been the supreme object. As it was 
in the beginning, it is now, and I believe ever shall 
be, working power that is wanted; an increase of 
vital energy and force that shall take up the business 
of life with vigor and enthusiasm, and wherever we 
find, in school or college, in the workshop, in the 
counting-house, or in the field, this vital power is being 


developed, we have the “true education.”—[ Rachel 
W. Underhill, at Chautauqua Conference. | 
3¢€ 


MEN scorn our theology and reject our message, 
but they cannot dispute the value of a noble life, full 
of gravity and virtue, lived to the last in the right and 
for it, always and at any hazard. For that kind of 
living our scanty veins do pant, and if we would 
renew the faith of alienated men in the supernatural, 
we must show more of the supernatural in our lives. 
—[Dr. Codman. ] 

s¢€ 

NorHuinc is too little to be ordered by our Father ; 
nothing is too little in which to see his hand ; nothing 
which touches our souls, too little to accept from 
him ; nothing too little to be done to him.—Z£. B. 
Pusey. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. ox 924. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SLAVE CASE. 
Tue disclosures made a few days ago of the enslave- 
ment of colored men in one of the counties of South 
Carolina have produced, apparently, a very slight wave 
of public interest. We are living in times when the 
unlawful detention of a few poor ignorant men in 
“‘stockades,”’ under coercion of rifles and blood- 
hounds, and the occasional killing of one who tries to 
escape, appear as comparatively small matters. 

The satisfactory and encouraging features of the 
case, however, are these: That the cruel system was 
effectively brought to public view by the judge of the 
court of the county where it existed, Judge Benet. 
That under his instruction the grand jury proceeded to 
investigate the facts, and after investigation made what 
appears to be a full and fair report. That further 
proceedings were then begun to break up the system, 
and to bring to punishment the keepers and managers 
of the “ stockades.”” That the governor of the State, 
Gov. McSweeney, signified emphatically his con- 
demnation of the system, and with equal emphasis 
the purpose of himself and other State officials not to 
permit its existence. And lastly, the newspapers of 
the State, so far as we have seen them quoted, 
generally denounce the wrong, and support the 
measures taken to redress it. 

These are good and hopeful signs, not merely 
with relation to this particular case, but because they 
signify that leading men in the South may be relied 
on to take up in extreme cases, at least, the cause of 
the colored people. We are now ina time when little 
help for them need be looked for in the North. This 
section is not now dominated by sentiment. Ideals 
of justice do not sway us. The slaughter of thirty 
thousand or fifty thousand brown people, or yellow 
people, appears unimportant in comparison with plans 
of trade, schemes of profit, and visions of power. If, 
then, we can reasonably hope to see other leading 
white men in the South, like Judge Benet and 
Governor McSweeney, take up the defense of black 
men brought into a new enslavement, there is a hopeful 
outlook in that direction, at least. 

It is indeed true that the colored people in the 
South must look, in the main, to their white neighbors 
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for the maintenance of their civil rights. They cannot 
be effectively and continuously protected from the 
North, even if the Northern people had a mind for 
such matters, nor, as we see, are they likely to get 
auy valuable aid from the national government. They 
must look to their white neighbors for that measure 
of just and fair treatment which is the ordinary rule 
of settled society, and they must hope that in cases 
of extremity, like this in Anderson county, there will, 
appear honest officers of the law and courageous 
leaders of opinion to see that they are not trampled 
under foot. For ourselves we look with no small 
measure of hope to the sense of what is right in the 
Southern people. We see in their action on this 
Anderson county “stockade” business the signs of 
a better time. The colored people cannot live at feud 
with their white neighbors, nor ought the latter to 
oppress their neighbors of color. Let us hope to see, 
in future, more evidences that justice and honesty are 
becoming the rule for both classes. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Friend, of London, dis- 
approves the attaching of ‘‘labels’’ to different classes of 
thought and feeling in a religious body —the Society of Friends, 
forinstance. We suppose it is referring to the classification 
adopted by Edward Grubb in his article on the Friends in 
England, recently publishedin the London Quarterly Review, 
in which he speaks of Conservatives, Evangelicals, and 
Intellectuals. Our London Friend adds: 

‘The use of words is equally misleading, and perhaps 
more mischievous, when a body of Friends in America, 
whom we sincerely love but with whom we sincerely disagree, 
is spoken of as ‘ Liberal.’"’ 

Which strikes us as quiteamusing. The ‘‘ body of Friends 
in America,’’ no doubt, is that of our readers. Why should 
it not be labeled Liberal? Surely it can hardly be charged 
with being illiberal? And what has the fact—if it be a fact 
—that the Friend ‘‘ sincerely disagrees'’ with us, to do with 
our being either liberal or otherwise ? 


THE annual report—the twenth-fifth—of the American 
Purity Alliance has reached us. The annual meeting, as 
already noted in the INTELLIGENCER, was held in New York 
City on the 28th of First month. The work of the Alliance 
is to be energetically continued, including the issue of Zhe 
Philanthropist, the quarterly journal representing its work. 

One of the addresses at the annual meeting was made by 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, who said that the social evil had be- 
come a commercial factor. ‘‘ Just as soon,’’ she added, ‘‘as 
any evil can put money into the pockets of men, it becomes 
established. We find, now, the saloons, the gambling dens, 
and the brothels are united to defend one another. When 
one is attacked they all are.’’ 


THE voices of desire to return to the better paths increase 
in number and in power. Strong as the forces are which 
maintain war, and uphold violence, those on the side of justice 
and right will prevail in the end. 
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THE annual report of the Indian Rights Association, for 
the year ending Twelfth month 15 last, has been sent out. It 
affords a most valuable insight into the administration of 
Indian affairs, showing some good work on the part of 
officials, and other melancholy instances of delinquency 
and political crookedness. The review of the field made by 
the Washington Agent of the Association, Samuel M. Brosius, 
is especially interesting and enlightening. Those who wish 
to aid the Indians to the maintenance of what is justly due 
them can do few things so effective as to help support the 
Indian Rights Association. Its office is at 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 





WHETHER England will be able to get on with the new 
and difficult program which Imperialism lays out, without 
recourse to compulsory military service, is an unsettled 
question. Arnold White, in his letter from London to the 
Philadelphia Ledger, says, ‘‘ We are drifting toward conscrip- 
tion. The London correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, in his dispatch on the 16th inst., says there is ‘‘ wide- 
spread disapproval of Mr. Brodrick’s threat of conscription,”’ 
and adds that the common opinion is that ‘‘ his scheme and 
many another must fail before England abandons voluntaryism 
in military service."’ 

The logical outcome of Imperialism is great armies, and 
Continental Europe has shown that great armies can only be 
maintained by compulsory service. 


A VERY interesting and very noble man has recently 
passed away in Kentucky, at the age of 85,—John G. Fee, 
who founded Berea College, where young men of both colors 
have been educated these many years. He was an earnest 
anti-slavery man, one who could not and would not be 
silenced, though a Kentuckian born and bred. Cassius M. 
Clay, in 1852, gave him 600 acres of land, on which he 
founded an industrious and orderly colony of free colored 
people, but in the days of pro-slavery persecution before the 
war he and his colonists were driven away, and he could not 
effectively resume his work until after emancipation. Berea 
College now has some 700 students, and a score or more of 
good collegiate and academic buildings. 

At the funeral ‘‘ there were tributes paid by former slave- 
holders of the region, once Father Fee's relentless foes, who 
bore hearty testimony to the sincere, stern moral fibre in his 
triumph.”’ 


BIRTHS. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—Near Ambler, Pa., Twelfth month 
31, 1900, to Robert A. and Elizabeth A. Hollingsworth, a 
son, who is named Edward Price. 

MATTHEWS.—Near Darlington, Md., Twelfth month 
30, 1900, to Joshua H. and Mary E. Matthews, a son, who is 
named Thomas Oliver. 


MARRIAGES. 


CARTER—SOMERS.—Before the Mayor of Camden, 
N. J., Third month 6, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, S. Mason 
Carter, of Mickleton, and A. Blanche Somers, of Jefferson, 
New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 
BRADWAY.—At his homein Salem county, N. J., Third 


month 9, 1901, Josiah Bradway, in the 82d year of his age ; a 
life-long member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





BROSIUS.—At Lancaster, Pa., early on the morning of 
Third month 16, 1go1, after a few hours’ illness, Marriott 
Brosius, M. C., aged 58 years. 

[The immediate cause of his death was effusion on the 
brain ; whether it was occasioned by an injury received on 
the evening of the 14th, when he accidentally struck his head 
against a rafter in the attic of his house, is not certain. He 
has represented the Lancaster district in Congress continu- 
ously since his first election, in 1888, and was reélected in 
1900, to serve until the 4th of Third month, 1903. ] 


BURR.—At Swarthmore, Pa., at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Caroline E. Hall, suddenly, Third month 17, 1go1, David 
T. Burr, in the 78th year of his age. 


EVANS. -At Doylestown, Pa., Second month 17, 1901, 
Caleb Evans, in his 86th year; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, formerly of Carversville. 

[He was the son of Jonathan and Elizabeth Evans, and 
brother to the late Thomas I. and George I. Evans, of Ohio. ] 


HAVILAND.—At his residence, near White Plains, N. Y., 
Third month 2, 1901, Solomon A. Haviland, aged 83 years; 
an elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—Third month 14, 1901, at her 
home in Baltimore, Sarah Longstreth, wife of Charles R. Hol- 
lingsworth, and daughter of the late Daniel and Hannah 
Townsend Longstreth, of Warminster, Bucks county, Pa. 

A dear spirit gone to rest. * 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—At his residence in West Liberty, 
Iowa, Second month 19, 1901, Mahlon Hollingsworth, son of 
the late James and Esther (Cadwalader) Hollingsworth, of 
Rochester, Ohio, in his 79th year. 

He was born Second month 24, 1822; was married in 
1843 to Mary P. Whitacre, of Morrow, Ohio, who died in 
1883. Six children survive this union. In 1886 he married 
Josephine Tomlinson of Clear Creek, IIl., who survives him. 
He was a birthright and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, and has for many years held the position of Elder 
in Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting. 

His sudden death was a shock to all. The community in 
which he lived, and the Society of Friends to which he be- 
longed deeply feel his loss, and the companion of his closing 
years is left sad and lonely. Many friends with hearts all 
aglow, manifested their love and sympathy for her. 

It seems appropriate to notice that a surprise had been 
planned for him on his 79th birthday, which was to occur the 
following First-day after his funeral, it being on Sixth-day 
previously to this. For this occasion many beautiful letters 
were mailed to his daughter, Rachel Mead, to be read to him 
on that occasion, but he, all unconscious of this, passed to 
the great beyond. “a Bac Os 


JAMES.—At Gilbert Dale, Byberry, Philadelphia, Second 
month 24, 1901, Hanna -K. James, daughter of the late 
Thomas and Elizabeth K. James. 

A loving daughter, devoted sister, and steadfast friend has 
been called from this earthly scene to the higher life, which 
she so richly deserved, by her faithfulness to the little things 
that make the happiness of the home. 

She leaves a void which time cannot efface. A loving 
sister remains to mourn her loss. She was a very successful 
teacher in the First-day School ; her large mother-heart gath- 
ered the children into her class in a wonderful manner. She 
was a valued member, though ofttimes deprived of mingling 
with Friends owing to her afflictions, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude and patience. Her example was far- 
reaching, and the influence that flowed from her sweet spirit 
can never be lost from those who knew her. She saw the 
beautiful in life, and gathered sunbeams when she could. 
Her little effusions of verse were occasionally seen in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. May her influence ever remain asa helpto 
the better life! 


JONES. —At Germantown, Philadelphia, Third month 13, 
1901, Yeamans Jones, in his 69th year. 
MITCHELL.—At Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., Third 


month 11, 1901, Phcebe, widow of the late John S. Mitchell, 
aged 84 years. 
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RAMSAY.—Near Darlington, Harford county, Maryland, 
Second month 20, 1901, Susanna G. Ramsay was taken from 
works to rewards, aged 88 years, g months, and 16 days. 


She was the daughter of William and Duckett Cooper | 


Stump, and passed away in their old home ‘‘the Manor,”’ (now 
the home of her son-in-law, and daughter, S. Stump Holloway 
and wife), and in the same room in which she was born. 
She was an earnest advocate of Friends’ principles, and 
though practically blind for a great number of years, she was 
the light of our home. .. . 

SHINN.—At his residence near Jobstown, N. J., Third 
month 4, 1901, Elwood Shinn, in his 79th year ; a member of 
Old Springfield Preparative Meeting, Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 

TRIPP.—At Purchase, N. Y., Third month 7, 1901, 
Samuel H. Tripp, aged 77 years; a member of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. 





RACHEL W. DAY. 

Rachel Wright Day, second daughter of William and 
Phebe (Wierman) Wright, was born at ‘‘ Woodburne,"’ the 
home of her family, near York Springs, Adams county, Pa., 
Fourth month 9g, 1822. From her earliest years she was 
winning and affectionate. Deeply interested in the Anti- 
Slavery cause, she was a willing and faithful assistant to her 
parents in the work of the Underground Railroad. 

She was a woman of much taste in various matters, es- 
pecially in English literature. A life-long member of Men- 
allen Monthly and Baltimore Yearly meetings, she was 
firmly attached to the principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends. Having passed through many trials, she became 
gentler and sweeter as age came on. She was especially 
fond of children, and they were always attracted by her. 
After the death of her husband, John Day, of York Springs, 
she lived for a while in Columbia, afterward in West Chester, 
and then came with her sisters (the eldest of whom, Hannah 
W. Mifflin, passed away on Twelfth month 4), to Lancaster, 
Pa. Her sudden death in this city, Second month 20, 1901, 
was a great shock to her relatives and friends, to whom she 
was very dear. M. G. 

Lancaster, Third month 109. 


VISITS IN PHILADELPHIA Y. M.—V. 


THIRD month 2. Having acceeded to the request of 
Friends in Salem, New Jersey, to explain the methods 
and work of the Anti-Saloon League, I felt that I 
could also visit the families of Friends in that city 
without too much exposure. We therefore went to 
Salem to-day, and were met at the station by Sarah 
F. Pettit and taken to their hospitable home. In the 
evening quite a company of Friends gathered in this 
home, and it proved to be an occasion of much social 
enjoyment. Quite a large meeting gathered, and as 
the Gospel message was delivered it seemed to find a 
lodgment in many hearts. On our way homeward 
to Woodnutt and Sarah F. Pettit’s we called first on 
her brother William Ware and his wife, and then upon 
her sisters in the same house, Mary Mulford and 
Anna Ware. After dinner we went, first, to call on 
Rachel M. Goodwin, one of the “ shut-ins,”’ leaving 
there a word of good cheer, and I trust of encourage- 
ment. We next called on Susan Bassett, who lives 
with her daughter Cornelia, and her husband Richard 
Wistar. After spending a half hour or so in a pleas- 


ant converse, we went to the home of William and | 


Anna Wander, she being a member, and next called 
on Mary and Anna L. Fogg, and one of the elders 
of the ‘meeting, Sarah Wilson, also met us there. 
We trust that in the free and kindly converse which 
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followed some thoughts which would tend to uplift 
and encourage were given expression. 

In the evening another large meeting gathered 
by appointment, at the meeting-house, and as the 
truth as given for expression was unfolded, a dee; 
interest was manifested, and a sweet and precious 
solemnity overspread the meeting. Some not in 
membership were present. We returned to the home 
of our kind friends for the night, feeling that though 
the day had been full of labor, it had been one of 
blessing. 

4th. We first called on Mary Robinson and her 
daughter Rachel. Mary is very deaf, but has a sweet, 
cheerful spirit, and I think we secured as much 
benefit as we gave. I must mention one remark of 
hers which seemed to me to be so helpful for those 
who are more or less afflicted. She said, “I am 
very happy, and why should I not be? I can think 
good and beautiful thoughts, if I cannot hear.” 
What a lesson, I thought, for many who are deprived 
of much social enjoyment! The secret of happiness 
lies within. How much of repining it would often 
save if we would only remember that amid all our 
sorrows and trials we still can think good and beau- 
tiful thoughts, and thus find a bright side to life. 

We next called on our aged friend Sarah Acton 
and her daughters, Elizabeth J. Acton and Sarah 
Hilliard, wife of Bernard Hilliard, also a daughter- 
in-law, and had an enjoyable, and I believe a profita- 
ble visit,—Sarah so cheerful and surrounded by such 
kind and devoted caretakers, making her declining 
years pass as smoothly as love and devotion can. 
We then went to the home of Richard and Anna 
Bassett, and spent a little while with them in cheerful 
conversation. Thence to the home of John M. and 
Anna Carpenter, and had in both homes enjoyable 
visits. 

After dinner, still accompanied by Sarah Pettit, 
we visited Mary Thompson and Anna Hall. Mary, 
now in her g2d year, is yet not one of the “ shut- 
ins.” So bright and cheerful, it was a real pleasure 
to be in her company, and our visit seemed to be 
much appreciated. We then called on Joseph K. 
and Elizabeth Waddington, the daughter of my old 
friend, John Zorns, and then went again to Susan 
Bassett’s, and Richard and Cornelia Wistar’s, where 
we had been invited to tea. After tea and much 
pleasant social intercourse we repaired to the meeting- 
house, where a meeting had been arranged by the 
Philanthropic Committee to hear of the work and 
methods of the Anti-Saloon League. A large and 
representative meeting of the citizens of the city 
gathered and listened attentively to the address made. 
After meeting we returned with our friends, the 
Pettits, for the night. Joun J. CorRNELL. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 














Tue Havana municipal budget, after revision by a board 
of taxpayers, amounts to $2,350,000, which is $600,000 in ex- 
cess of last year’s budget. 

By the treaty with Spain, recently ratified by the Senate, 
the United States acquires the islands of Sibutu and Cogoyan 





| of the Philippine group, at a cost of one hundred thousand 


dollars. Polygamy and slavery exist on the islands, and 
there are no harbors. 
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THE WARS AND FRIENDS. 

Editors FrigNps’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Wuo would have thought, five years ago, that the 
beginning of the twentieth century would find the 
whole world embroiled in discreditable wars? Hardly 
had the Conference at The Hague closed its doors be- 
fore two of the foremost nations of the earth were at 
war with weaker peoples. ‘Tis a sad commentary on 
our professed civilization and Christianity. Can we 
claim to be civilized under the circumstances ? War 
is to be deplored at any time, even for liberty’s sake ; 
but what can be said for nations that are trying to 
deprive weaker ones of their enjoyment of “ Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness?’’ What possi- 
ble right can we have to shed so much blood? 
not the United States doing the same thing to-day, 


EXTRACTS FROM LINCOLN’S SPEECHES. 

Tuis declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert 
real zeal for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. 
I hate it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery 
itself. I hate it because it deprives our republican 
example of its just influence in the world ; enables the 
enemies of free institutions, with plausibility, to taunt 
us as hypocrites ; causes the real friends of freedom to 
doubt our sincerity ; and especially because it forces 
so many good men amongst ourselves into an open 
war with the very fundamental principles of civil lib- 
erty—criticising the Declaration of Independence, and 
insisting that there is no right principle of action but 
self-interest. [Lincoln to Douglas, at Peoria, Octo- 


Is | ber 16, 1854.] 


Judge Douglas frequently, with bitter irony and 


in the Philippines, that we made Spain desist from in | sarcasm, paraphrases our argument by saying : ‘ The 


Cuba? Is it not a parallel case? Is it distance that 
lends a balm to our consciences, or have they become 
warped by warlike spirit the world over? Where 
are the people who rushed us into war with Spain for 
humanity’s sake ? 

We have a sad spectacle in China, where all of 
the civilized (?) nations of to-day have been wantonly 
spilling blood in the name of Christianity! It will be 
ages before real Christianity can overcome this set- 
back. The heart sickens at the recital, and the ques- 
tion arises,—Is God dead and Satan in command ? 
Let us hope not. That order may come out of dis- 
order seems to be a part of the Divine plan, and I do 
not doubt but what this will hold good in the future. 
This can not, however, whiten the sin we do with the 
idea that good might come of it. 

There never was a time since the days of George 
Fox that Friends needed to live up to their peace 
principles more than they do now. I noticed in your 
editorial of Second month 23, where you quote from 
the letter of a young Friend, that he does not find 
peace views well supported by many he has met, 
“even among Friends.’’ I am sorry to say I have 
noticed the same thing. While I have met very few 
Friends who are directly in favor of any particular 
war now in progress, I have seen many who were ex- 
tremely passive on the subject. If there ever was a 
time when Friends needed to be outspoken against 
war, now is that time. Let us, each one of us, do 
nothing in word or act to encourage these horrible 
wars, but instead do all in our power to end them. 
Christianity has had many ups and downs since the 
days of Jesus, so let us hope that it will soon rise out 
of this valley of death, and mounting higher get above 
these seemingly impenetrable war clouds into the ra- 
diant sunshine of a beautiful love and a universal and 
everlasting peace. R. B. T. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 








THE opposition leaders in Parliament did their duty 
yesterday in recording their protests against the increase of the 
British army as proposed by the Government. Veiled 
conscription and increased danger to England’s mercantile 
supremacy are some of the things they see behind the plan 
for more troops, and Sir William Vernon-Harcourt well asked 
how a nation already hated by all its nearest neighbors could 
expect different feelings in the face of its Jingo policy and 
patriotism of the music-hall type. —[N.Y. Evening Post, 15th.] 


white people of Nebraska are good enough to govern 
themselves, but they are not good enough to govern 
a few miserable negroes!’’ Well, I doubt not that 
the people of Nebraska are, and will continue to be, as 
good as the average of people elsewhere. What I 
do say is, that no man is good enough to govern an- 
other man without that other’s consent. I say this is 
the leading principle—the sheet anchor—of American 
republicanism. Our Declaration of Independence 
says . . . “that, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”"—From the 
same. | 

Now, I ask you, in all soberness, if all these 
things, if indulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and en- 
dorsed, if taught to our children and repeated to them, 
do not tend to rub out the sentiment of liberty in the 
country, and totransform this government into a gov- 
ernment of some other form? Those arguments that 
are made, that the inferior races are to be treated with 
as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying ; 
that as much is to be done for them as their condi- 
tion will allow—what are these arguments? They 
are the arguments that kings have made for enslaving 
the people in all ages of the world. I should 
like to know—taking this old Declaration of Inde- 
pendences which declares that all men are equal upon 
principle, and making exceptions to it—where will it 
stop? If one man says it does not mean a negro, 
why may not another say it does not mean some 
other man? If that declaration is not truth, let us 
get the statute-book in which we find it and tear it 
out! Who is so bold as to doit? If it is not true, 
let us tear it out! 


THE Legislature of Porto Rico, it is generally conceded, 
held a satisfactory session, notwithstanding some prejudiced 
reports to the contrary. The Rochester Fost-Express says: 
‘* Considering the fact that the members of the Legislature 
never had any experience of the kind before, they gave un- 
questioned capacity for self-government.”’ 

PRESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale, did not need to explain his 
prediction that there is likely to bean emperor in Washington 
in twenty-five years, unless Americans learn self-government. 
It was less a prediction than a deduction from facts patent to 
anybody who cares to observe the drift of things political. In 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the empire is pretty well 
established now.—[P ladelphia Ledger. ] 





Evucational Bepartment. 


BEQUEST TO BALTIMORE SCHOOL UPHELD. 


At Baltimore, on the 13th instant, a decision was rendered 
by the Circuit Court in the case of the bequest of John Jewett 
for the benefit of Friends’ School at Park Avenue. The nature 
of the case has already been explained in the INTELLIGENCER. 
Two heirs of John Jewett brought suit to set aside the residuary 
clause of his will, by which the residue of his estate, about 
$30,000, was left to Baltimore Monthly Meeting, for the 
benefit of the School. 

Testimony had been taken before at length before an officer 
appointed by the Court, and the case was argued on the 12th 


and 13th. George Whitelock and J. Wilson Leakin were the 
counsel representing the plaintiffs, and George R. Gaither and 
Leon E. Greenbaum represented Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Judge Ritchie, in an extended opinion, upheld the will. 
He considered education to be, and to have been, one of the 
active concerns of Friends, as a religious body. Part of what 
he said follows : 

‘*My church, no man’s church, can be taken as giving 
the standard of religious creed of any other church or any 
religious denomination or sect. Our law recognizes the 
infinite variety of creeds. I cannot take, as I say, my own 
denomination, no more can I take the religious character 
from the Presbyterian sect. I cannot say to the Catholic, | 
cannot say to the Hebrew, that what you are doing we do not 
look upon as an integral part of our religious creed. 

‘* What, then, does this Society of Friends recognize as 
germane to its work? What is its status toward secular 
education? Why, we find from tke history of the Society 
that the first thing George Fox did after he founded the Society 
was to found schools. He founded schools before he ever 
established charitable societies. They came before the 
benevolent work of the church. Because of the peculiar 
system of the religion accepted by the Society, as has been 
said in argument, and is the case so far as | am aware, this 
Society does not have a religious creed as the Catholics or 
Presbyterians. Education—secular education—comes into 
the scheme of this religious system as one of the most potent 
factors. 

‘*It is followed on down throughout the history of the 
Society. Coming down to this particular meeting here in 
Baltimore, they have had their committee on education from 
the foundation here in the city of Baltimore for over 100 years. 
The meeting here in Baltimore appoints its committee on 
education. Edwecation being the object, it is not necessary 
that there should be any religious instruction in this school. 

‘*No, gentlemen, I have no hesitation at all. It shows 
the status of this church toward the secular education of its 
people and the importance which they have attached to it. 
And with that view of it, I cannot see any possible objection 
to the validity of the bequest. I must, therefore, hold that 
this residuary legacy is valid.’’ . 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The last week has been marked by several features of 
interest in the way of lectures. Prof. Witmer Stone, of the 
Academy of the Natural Sciences, lectured on the evening of 
the 12th inst., on ‘‘ The Study of our Native Birds.’" The 
lecture was under the auspices of the Scientific Society, and 
is another evidence of the newly-aroused interest in Ornith- 
ology, the first result of which was the formation of the 
Audubon Club. The lecture was illustrated with plates of 
wild and stuffed birds, which formed a most pleasant feature 
of the evening. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes gave, on the following evening, a 
talk on ‘‘Oxford,’’ also illustrated with many pictures of 
buildings and scenes in the English city. He spoke of various 
colleges, and gave some description of the life of the Oxford 
students. | 

On Sixth-day morning, the 15th instant, Prof. George S. 
Fullerton, professor of Philosophy at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, was present in collection, and in place of the usual 
exercises addressed the student body. His central thought 
was that of the responsibility of the student to the world 
which gives him his superior advantages. He spoke also of 
the great power and value of habit, and urged the formation 
of right habits as early as possible. 

The members of the ‘‘ Fireside ’’ were entertained in the 
college parlors on Fourth-day evening, the 13th, as the guests 
of Miss Atkinson, professor of Greek. 

The annual college reception took place on the evening of 
the 16th inst. There were in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred and fifty guests from outside the College, and about 
three hundred and fifty present in all. Music by the Glee 
Club and refreshments were features of the evening's enter- 
tainment. The invitations were this year sent out by the 
students themselves. ee 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
monthly meeting in the Y. F. A. Building on Second-day 
evening, Third month 11. 

The new president, Ellis W. Bacon, opened the meeting 
with a request for the earnest codperation of the members to 
make the ensuing year's work one of profit. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, 
and the transaction of routine business, the Association listened 
to aninteresting talk on ‘‘ Landmarks of Philadelphia,’’ given 
by Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College. The lecture 
was very fully illustrated by pictures of historic buildings now 
standing, and of those which have long since been torn down to 
make room for the business growth of acity larger than William 
Penn could ever have imagined. 

The meeting adjourned, and an informal reception was 
held. EMMA FELL PAxson, Sec. 


MiIcKLetTon, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association, held 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Third month 9, was 
opened by the president, Martha White, reading a portion of 
the 5th chapter of St. John. 

Benjamin Heritage gave a reading from Janney’s History 
of Friends. Gideon Peaslee read a paper, written by M. Elma 
Livezey, on the life of Alfred Tennyson. It was carefully 
prepared, and added interest to a part of the program which 
followed. Martha White read the chapter from the Discipline 
on ‘‘ Civil Government.’ 

A Tennyson Quotation Bee was given by J. Omar Heritage, 
Mary Owen, Mary A. Heritage, Elizabeth T. Andrews, 
Hannah L. Peaslee, and Emily W. Coale. Fifty-four 
quotations were given in fifteen minutes. 

An interesting and lively article, ‘‘ Pioneer in Child 
Culture,’’ was read by Emily W. Coale. It showed how an 
original character made science a very real and practical 
study. 

Hannah A. Heritage read a good collection of Current 
Items, speaking first of the death of Anna Pancoast, and of 
her interest in our Association. Announcements were made 
for next meeting. After roll-call, the meeting adjourned to 
meet Fourth month 6. Members present, 23. 

EmMILy W. COALE, Sec., fro. tem. 

Woopstown, N. J.—At the Philanthropic Conference 
in the meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, 6th instant, 
preceding Salem Quarterly Meeting, the gathering was a large 
one. Many friends from surrounding meetings were present. 

The meeting was opened by Charles E. Davis, who read 
a portion of Scripture. Alice Barton gave a recitation, and 
Lydia Griscom read a paper on ‘ Peace,’’ prepared by 
Howard M. Jenkins, and read at the Chautauqua Conference. 
Discussion followed by Joel Borton, John J. Cornell, Annie 
Bradway, Charles E. Davis, Allen Flitcraft, Isaac Wilson, 
Laura B. Garrett, and others. 

A recitation on Temperance was given by Ida Peterson, 
and John J. Cornell spoke on the subject, ‘‘ The attitude of 
our Government toward Temperence.’’ He considered it a 
difficult matter to learn just what the attitude of our govern- 
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ment is at present toward temperance. Strong efforts were 
brought to bear by army leaders against the Anti-Canteen 
bill, though the attitude in favor of the measure seems to be 
more pronounced than heretofore by the government. As 
constituents of the government we have a great deal to do in 
a private way. Those in office are beginning to realize that 
unless they do as the majority want them to do their offices 
will be taken from them. 

Charles E. Davis considered legalizing the saloon unlawful. 

Isaac Wilson said: If not the greatest evil, the liquor 
traffic is one of the greatest evils. He hoped the enormity of 
its evil might tend to revolutionize it. Joel Borton wanted all 
to be faithful. John J. Cornell, Allen Flitcraft, Lydia H. 
Norris, and others followed in the discussion. 

Ipa L. COLEs, Sec. 





WILLISTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Marshall J. Reynolds on Fourth-day 
evening, Second month 27. The vice-president, Mordecai 
T. Bartram, opened the meeting by reading the gist Psalm. 

The first question on the program, ‘‘ Has the time arrived 
when the best interests of our Society require the intrcducticn 
of the Pastoral System ?’’ was answered in a thoughtful paper 
by Elizabeth S. Reynolds. The writer does not feel ready to 
see the system adopted and to quote from the paper, ‘‘As the 
need arises, let us trust new life and inspiration will appear. 
It is not so much learned discourses that we need-—teeming 
with the theological wisdom of the age—as the inspiring 
utterances of those who worship God in the beauty of holiness, 
whose daily life is a sermon, whose love to God is shown by 
their love to their fellow-men. This isthe kind of ministry 
that is most needed and let us trust that it may come forth 
spontaneously from our midst.”’ 

An interesting ‘‘Sketch of the Life of John Woolman’’ 
was given by Ezra Thomas. 

Anna P. Smedley presented an excellent paper on ‘‘ The 
Outlook and Duty of Friends for the Twentieth Century.’’ 
The writer gave a review of the work of the Society for the 
past two and a half centuries, the good that has been accom- 
plished and the possibilities of greater work in the future. 

A selection from the Young Friends’ Review was read by 
Lauretta T. Smedley, entitled, ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s Concession 
to the Quaker,’’ showing how kindly the good Queen felt 
toward our Society. 

With a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth 
month 3, atthe homeof Wilmer Smedley. A. C. B., Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG the books announced for immediate issue by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the humorous story illustrating 
the servant-girl problem as it appears in Boston, ‘‘ The Suc- 
cessors of Mary the First,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Kate 
Douglas Wiggi.:’s ‘‘Penelope’s Irish Experiences,’’ which 
give many striking as well as witty and humorous pictures of 
Ireland ; and a narrative of sea experiences by an old sailor, 
Stanton H. King, who is now superintendent of the Sailors’ 
Haven in Charlestown, Mass. S. H. King spent twelve 
years at sea in the merchant and naval service, and in ‘‘ Dog 
Watches at Sea,’’ he has undertaken to set forth the sailor's 
life as it actually is. 





William James Stillman, the veteran correspondent in 
Rome for the London 7imes, has greatly expanded the 
‘‘Autobiography of a Journalist,’’ originally contributed to 
the Atlantic Monthly, and will issue it in book form immedi- 
ately. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Few men have led more 
interesting lives or pursued more interesting careers. 





Mc Clure’s Magazine for the coming month announces 
‘*Walks and Talks with Tolstoy,’’ by Andrew D. White, 
ambassador to Germany, which gives a realistic picture of the 
great Russian. An article by Josiah Flynt in the same num- 
ber, ‘‘ ‘ York ’—a Dishonest City,’’ shows vividly the actual 
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moral status of the police administration in New York. The 
author has obtained his materials for the article ‘‘ by close 
association with the criminals themselves.’’ 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, issue in uniform 
style three ‘‘ Life booklets ’’ by Ralph Waldo Trine, ‘* Char- 
actor-Building Thought Power,’’ ‘‘ Every Living Creature,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Greatest Thing Ever Known.’ They are sold 
separately at 35 cents, and the three together at $1.00. 

The character of the first is indicated by a brief paragraph 
on its title-page : ‘‘ A thought— good or evil—an act, in time 
a habit, so runs life's Jaw—what you live in your thought- 
world, that sooner or later you will find objectified in your 
life.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


K1nG’s ENpD. By Alice Brown, author of ‘‘ Tiverton Tales,”’ 
etc. Pp. 246. $1.50. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

THE CurIouS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL. By Jean 
N. MclIlwraith. Pp. 287. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


PossIBLy I am not wrong in thinking that through the medium 
of the INTELLIGENCER there are many who will be glad to 
hear from our dear aged friends, Rachel Steer and Sarah G. 
White, who passed, on the 14th and 16th of this month their 
respective mile-stones of 87 and 86 years, enjoying each 
other’s companionship, as well as calls from friends and 
neighbors, who brought loving greetings, floral offerings, and 
other tributes of affection. 

These dear ones, so cheerful and bright in their declining 
years, are as shining links binding the past to the present ; 
for to them we often go for information, and their humble, 
trustful, and still useful lives, are examples worthy of imitation. 

May they long be spared to us, if our Heavenly Father so 
wills, and that His protecting care may still be extended to us 
all, is the desire of one who loves them. M. ¥. S. 

Waterford, Va., Third month 17. 

‘¢ Thc re seems to me,’’ saysa Friend in a personal letter to 
the INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ not so much a lack of desire to apply 
Christian principles in the world to-day, as a lack of under- 
standing of those principles and wisdom in their application 
to the needs of to-day. Great questions have precipitated 
themselves so suddenly, and in such rapid succession, that 
I tremble for the comparatively small number upon whose 
shoulders has been placed the responsibility of taking definite 
action. My constant prayer is that God will guide and sus- 
tain them and the people uphold and strengthen their hands 
in every possible way, not neglecting to give them their 
prayers and sympathy in these trying hours.”’ 


Stanley Hughes, of Richmond, Indiana, wrote recently 
to Harper's Weekly that he had seen a letter received by his 
brother from a soldier in the Philippine Islands. In this 
letter the soldier told how the men of his company shoot un- 
known natives on sight ; how his sergeant was cheered be- 
cause, on coming in sight of a Filipino in a distant field, he 
shot him dead—‘‘a very fine shot ;’’ how some natives, 
fleeing from their homes at the approach of the Americans, 
were wounded and left without food or drink in a deserted 
hut for twenty-four hours, and ‘‘ we were surprised to find 
them alive on our return.’’ This young man, Stanley Hughes 
says, went from a Christian home ; and the surprising thing 
is to find him now so callous that he can relate these horrors 
with such frankness. ‘ 

Stanley Hughes is the son-in-law of William Dudley 
Foulke, and a minister of the Presbyterian church. 


THE Prohibition State Convention in Michigan, by an 
almost unanimous vote, refused to endorse the work of Carrie 
Nation in smashing the saloons in Kansas. 
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IMPERFECTION. 

I NEVER yet heard music, howe’er sweet, 
Never saw flower or light, ocean or hill, 
But a quick thrill of something finer still 

Filled me with sadness. Never did I meet 

Any completeness but was incomplete ; 
Never found shapes half fair enough to fill 
The royal galleries of my boundless will ; 

Never wrote I one line that I could greet 
A twelvemonth after with a brow of fire. 

Thus then I walk my way and find no rest— 
Only the beauty unattained, the cry 

After the inexpressible unexpressed, 

The unsatiated insatiable desire 
Which at once mocks and makes all poesy. 
—Dr. W. Alexander. 


THE BEYOND. 

A MYRIAD lights are burning 

From on high ; 
A myriad eyes look upward 

To the sky ; 
A myriad hearts are yearning, dreaming, 
Is there life beyond the seeming, 

When we die? 


How wondrous is the glimmer 
From afar 
Of one serene, celestial 
Gate, ajar ; 
The light whose steady shimmer, 
As days are growing dimmer, 
Is my star. 
—G. A. Kohut: copied for Friends’ Intelligencer, by 
M. H. N. J. 


A QUEST. 
‘* Wuart is the real good?’ 
I asked in musing mood. 

‘« Order,’ said the law court ; 

‘« Knowledge,’’ said the school ; 

‘* Truth,’’ said the wise man ; 

‘« Pleasure,’’ said the fool ; 

«« Love,”’ said the maiden ; 

‘« Beauty,”’ said the page ; 

‘* Freedom,’ said the dreamer ; 

‘* Home,” said the sage ; 

‘* Fame,’ said the soldier ; 

‘* Equity,’’ the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly : 

‘« The answer is not here.”’ 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard : 

‘* Each heart holds the secret : 
Kindness is the word.”’ 

—John Boyle O' Reilly. 

In an address at Brooklyn, to the St. Patrick's Society, on 
the 18th inst., ex-Governor David B. Hill said: ‘‘I do not 
violate any confidence when I state that at an interview which 
I had at Washington last December 8 with ex-President 
Harrison—one of our greatest lawyers and statesmen, whose 
death the whole country is now lamenting—in discussing 
some constitutional questions, and a reference having been 
made to the South African struggle, he suddenly turned to 
me, and with much feeling said: ‘Governor Hill, I am an 
American, and my sympathies are with the cause of the Boers. 
I cannot help it.’ "’ 


THE spirit of cruelty and infidelity to God go together. 
He who takes pleasure in strife is no lover of peace. And not 
to love peace is not to love God. There is no surer evidence 
of irreligion than strife. —[Morning Star. ] 


AN international congress against alcoholism is to be held 


in Vienna, April 9, to which the United States is invited to 
send delegates. 
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THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION. 

Letter in Harper’s Weekly, Third month 16. 
Sir,—My people have been Americans for two hun- 
dred years. I have an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army, which shows that | fought ina 
number of engagements in the Philippine Islands. 1 
speak as an average American who has done his full 
duty in the matter and earned a right to discuss the 
Philippine question. In my judgment the greatest 
difficulty under which our people labor is their 
inability to get at and realize the facts. 

We can leave out of the discussion Palawan, the 
Sulu Islands, and Mindanao (except its northeast 
corner, which is Christian “‘ insurgent,” and making 
common cause with the other “insurgents ”’), which 
are inhabited by Mohammedans and heathen, to 
whom our government has accorded local self-govern- 
ment, and with whom we have no contention, they 
having no relations with the Christian Filipinos with 
whom we are fighting in the other islands. This 
leaves Luzon, Leyte, Samar, Panay, Negros, Cebu, 
Bohol, and islands immediately about them. In all 
these war is being constantly waged, and there is the 
Filipino question. We can leave out of this discussion 
too a few thousands of Negritos in their mountains, 
who occupy about the same relation to the Filipinos 
in numbers and importance that the Red Indians do 
tous. There are also a few Chinamen just as there 
are in California. The rest of these people are seven 
millions of Christian Malays, and it is with them that 
we are fighting. They are not only Christians, but 
very devout Christians, with a church in every hamlet. 
While they are not enlightened like the Americans, 
they are probably better civilized than our ancestors 
were the day William Shakspere married Ann Hatha- 
way, certainly surpassing Shakspere’s neighbors in 
school facilities, as they have a school in every village, 
poor though itis. They wear suits of clothes, live 
in houses suitable to the climate, till the soil, carry 
on trade and commerce, and to some extent 
manufactures. They have a lesser percentage of 
illiteracy than certain States in the Union that 
I could name. Except the city of Manila, which 
they had surrounded, they had, when Manila fell, 
conquered from the Spaniards, without anybody’s aid, 
every foot of land in the Philippine Islands, except 
the towns of Baler and Iloilo, which they subse- 
quently took without any help from us. This is the 
point you must fix in your minds. It will be seen by 
this that Spain had nothing to sell to us, and that if 
we wanted to pay twenty millions to anybody we 
should have paid it to the Filipinos who had con- 
quered the country and freed themselves. That is 
what had happened. Such are the people. 

Those who are best disposed to them frequently 
inquire, Can they govern themselves? I do not 
know why any one should ask such a question. It 
is no longer a question. By the 4th of July, 18908, 
they had full possession of the country everywhere 
except Manila. Our war with them began on the 
4th of February, 1899, seven months afterward, dur- 
ing which time we did not pretend to govern outside 
of Manila or Cavité, except a few rods out where our 
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sentries stood. During this time they governed, un- 
disputed, all these islands. I have seen and talked 
with men from nearly every island of any importance. 
There were no disputes, no troubles, and no con- 
fusion any more than we have had at home in the last 
few months, and, in fact, I think even less. They 
held their capital at Malolos, with their President, 
Administration, Congress, Army, and organized gov- 
ernment until about the 1st of April, 1899, making 
nine months of self-government. That fall they still 
retained everything except the railroad as far north as 
Tarlac, Manila, and the country immediately ad- 
jacent—lloilo, Cebu, and a few points in Negros— 
so that they had over a year of self-government, and 
I never heard a soul say that it wasn’t entirely satis- 
factory. Of course they can govern themselves. 
They did so. Besides, Abraham Lincoln says, ‘“‘ Any 
nation can govern itself better than any other nation 
can govern it,” and I think he is right. 

How did we get into the fight with them? We 
had Manila and Cavite. They had the rest of the 
islands and a government of their own which they 
asked President McKinley to recognize. He refused 
to do this, friction ensued between the sentries of the 
two armies, and one night one of our sentries fired 
on theirs and precipitated the war. This done, 
General Otis refused to make any treaty with them 
unless they made an unconditional surrender, which 
they wouldn’t do, and probably never will. We have 
spent a couple of hundred million dollars, sacrificed 
several thousand valuable lives, saddled ourselves 
with a standing army of one hundred thousand men, 
and, as far as I can judge from what I read and what 
I hear from my old comrades still in the islands, are 
no nearer conquering them than we were the day the 
first shot was fired. To sum it up, what is the Fili- 
pino question, then? It simply is this: Shall seven 
millions of Christian and civilized Malays govern 
themselves or be governed by the Americans? To 
any man who wants to*be honest or fair there is only 
one answer to such a question. 

What should we have done? We should have 
retained the Bay of Manila as a naval station, given 
the Filipinos their independence, notified the rest of 
the world to let them alone, required them to pay us 
that twenty millions, and to grant us some trade 
privileges, and to have let us had possession of a few 
of the principal seaports for a term of years until the 
conditions were fulfilled. What should we do now? 
We should do what is right. We should do now 
what we should have done then. A great nation like 


ours can afford to do right without any danger of 


being laughed at. We ought to withdraw our troops 
to the principal seaports, declare a truce of ninety 
days, let Aguinaldo get his Congress together again, 
appoint commissioners to treat with their commis- 
sioners, and settle with them on some such reasonable 
and honest terms. In view of the trouble we have 
made we should assist him, if necessary with our 
troops, to restore order and put the islands back in 
the peaceable and reasonably well-governed condition 
they were in when we so foolishly and criminally 
refused to recognize their government. At least this 










is an opinion of an average American who loves his 
country, and fought for her flag in those islands. 


Joun HAmMMILL. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


WHITE SAVAGES IN CHINA. 
North American, Philadelphia. 


A PARTIAL account of the outrages and hideous 
cruelties practiced by soldiers of the Allied Powers 
upon the defenseless natives of Chinese towns on the 
march to Pekin, is given in Chinese, Japanese, and 


English in a late issue of Miroku Shimpo, a Tokio 


newspaper, a copy of which has been received by the 
North American. The story of what the allies did in 
Tung-Chau, a city of 270,000 population, whose 


mandarins instructed the people to welcome the 


foreign troops and supply them with provisions, is 
confirmatory in every detail of the reports made by 


Dr. Dillon and other correspondents. 
According to the official report of the Japanese 
reserves stationed at Tung-Chau, quoted by the 


Japanese paper, the number of Chinese women who 


were violated and afterwards murdered by European 
soldiers, together with those women who committed 
suicide rather than submit, was 573. Many of these 
Chinese women jumped, headforemost, into water 
butts only four feet deep, to kill themselves. The 
women of high rank took their own lives more often 
than those of the lower classes. 

A Japanese war correspondent writes that he met 
four French soldiers, one of them a respectable look- 
ing officer, coming out of a house, and after they had 
gone he entered the house and found the bodies of 
two Chinese women, whom they had murdered. 

The columns of the paper are filled with such 
stories, all well authenticated and none denied to this 
day by anyone. But the full story of the monstrous 
crimes of the allies in China never will be told pub- 
licly. It cannot be told. Restrictions of common 
decency of language make it impossible even to in- 
dicate the depths of bestiality plumbed by the uni- 
formed devils sent to demonstrate to the Chinese the 
superiority of Western civilization and inspire them 
with respect for the Christian powers. 

It is the testimony of the observant Japanese 
that the Russians were the worst of the lot, with the 
French second and the British and Germans not far 
behind in the murdering and ravaging. The Ameri- 
cans, they say—and, thank heaven, their testimony is 
corroborated on every hand—were generally humane, 





THE skeleton of the largest extinct animal known has 
been put together for the exhibit of the National Museum 
(Washington, D. C.), at the Pan-American Exposition. The 
name of this monster is the 77iceratops. It was found in 
Missouri, and will be one of the most curious things shown in 
the Government Building. It is, of course, the only one in 
the world. 


STATISTICS on divorce are presented in Rhode Island, 
while the Legislature is considering a bill to change the State’s 
reputation as one of ‘‘easy’’ divorces. For 1897 the di- 
vorces in the State numbered 372, for 1898 they were 400, 
fos 1899 they had increased to 412, and in 1g00 to 466, the 
proportion of divorces to marriages being about one in eight. 
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What Brotherhood Means. 


Russell H. Conwell, in the Baptist Commonwealth. 


Up in Hardwick, Vermont, last Thursday morning, at half- 
past 4, I went to the station. By some mistake I found the 
station nearer than I expected, and, as the train did not come 
until 5, | had about twenty or twenty-five minutes to wait. 
The station was shut and dark, and the wind whistled. The 


thermometer was more than thirty degrees below zero, and as 
| was walking around the station, | thought I would freeze. 

| was hesitating whether to undertake to go back to the 
hotel, which I saw shut and barred when | left. 1 knew the 
keepers had gone to bed. What to do in the darkness and 
coldness of that night I did not know. It was a very serious 
question for the time. But a man, with some milk cans, 
which were for the same train, drove up about five minutes 
after | had walked the platform. Helooked overat me, and, 
with a good old-fashioned Irish heartiness, said: ‘*It will 
freeze your sowl if you stay there.’’ 

Well, | asked him if there was not a house I could go into, 
or if the keeper of the station resided anywhere near, and he 
said he did not know, but said, ‘‘I will do the best I can for 
you.’' He went down into his wagon under his seat, and 
pulled out a great coonskin overcoat, such as they wear in 
that country. No one goes without furs up there, and he 
brought this immense great overcoat and put me into it, tied 
me up in it with the greatest care and said: ‘‘ Now you are 
all right, if you walk fast enough."’ 

He went off and left the overcoat with me, telling me to 
leave it with the agent, and he would get it back when he 
came back. Now, I do not know what church he belonged 
to, but I want to unite with him. I do not know whether he 
belongs to one creed or anolher, but I want to go to his 
church. We were one. No question of creed between us 
when we were both likely to freeze. He did not ask me if I 
was a Baptist, and he did not care. I did not ask him if he 
was a Catholic, and | did not care. We were too near to- 
gether on that freezing night. 


New Geyser in the Yellowstone. 


A NEw geyser of extraordinary volume has appeared in the 
Yellowstone Park. A dispatch from Livingstone, Montana, 
dated the 25th ult., says: 


‘« James King, who has been living in the park during the 
past winter, where he has been employed looking after the 
property of some of the transportation companies near the 
Fountain Geyser, about forty miles south of the mammoth 
hot springs, states that in the early morning of February 18 
he was awakened by a terrific explosion similar in noise to 
that of the explosion of a large quantity of powder. The 
ground rocked and quivered for some time violently, dishes 
rattled on the shelves, pictures hanging on the walls were 
thrown down, and the clock was stopped. 

‘« Mr. King’s first idea was that it was asevere earthquake 
shock, accompanied, perhaps, by the eruption of a volcano. 
On going out to try to ascertain the cause, Mr. King discovered 
that the Fountain Geyser had given birth to a new geyser. It 
is located about 200 feet immediately south of the famous 
Fountain Geyser, and, at the moment Mr. King discovered it, 
it sent a solid column of hot water fully 500 feet into the air, 
the water gushing forth from a hole about five feet in diameter 
with aloud roar. Mr. King says the thermometer registered 
about ten degrees below zero, and for one hour and thirty 
minutes the monster column of hot water shot upward. It 
then subsided, and has since been playing at regular intervals 
of about two hours. 

‘* Word has also reached this city that Excelsior Geyser, the 
largest geyser in the park, which has not been in a state of 
eruption for several years past, began to play on Washington's 
birthday, and continued in full play for over five hours. The 
volume of water sent out, which flows into the Fire Hole 
River, so swelled that stream that it overflowed its banks. 
The water of the river became so hot from the geyser water 
that fish in the stream for a distance of about two miles below 
the Excelsior were killed."’ 


The Indian Situation. 


THE annual report cf the Board of Indian Commissioners 
expresses a confident view of the Indian situation, and says 
that the policy of justice pursued by the Government and the 
better knowledge of the power and resources of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which now prevails among all the 


Indian tribes will render improbable any renewals of serious 
rioting and attempted war on the part of the Indian tribes. 
It recommends the breaking up of the Indian trust funds in- 
to individual holdings, and the fixing of a date at which these 
holdings shall be paid to the Indians entitled to them. It is 
urged that Indian children be placed in the public schools of 
the States and Territories wherever it is practicable. 


Fall in Farm Values. 


In Skippack township, Montgomery county, thirty miles north 
of Philadelphia, a farming township occupied by an excep- 
tionally industrious people, descendants of the German immi- 
grants of the Colonial period, the assessor has just reduced the 
valuation of real-estate $97,000, and says it ought to be’ re- 
duced $200,000 more. 


When he submitted his return to the County Commission- 
ers they called on him for explanation of it, whereupon he 
produced a list of thirty-four pieces of property which had 
been sold within the past three years, the assessed valuation 
being $98,895, and the sales price $67,995. ‘‘ The grounds 
presented by the assessor were so strong and unanswerable,”’ 
says theSkippack 7ranscripi, ‘‘that the Commissioners could 
only look at each other in surprise, and conclude to let Mr. 
Cole's figures stand as returned.”’ 


A ‘* Gospel Campaign.’’ 
Apropos of a proposed ‘‘Gospel campaign’’ in New York 
City, an article in the Evening Post says : 

‘* Revival meetings have declined because people will no 
longer come tothem. ‘The professional evangelist has done 
a great deal of harm,’ declares one clergyman of this city. 
Says another: ‘ The people who attend revival meetings are 
‘*rounders,’’ who go to all revival meetings, to become 
saturated with the peculiar sensations which they receive. 
The margin of new and really needed sinners is very small.’ 
Mr. Moody, when he was in this city, frequently had to 
request these habitual comers to stay away from his meetings 
to make room for theothers. ‘The mere narration of religious 
experiences will not suit this age and generation,’ declares 
another Methodistclergyman. ‘They require real preaching.’ 
All ministers of rich and poor churches alike agree that the 
tendency of the age to diversion by clubs, theatres, and 
recreation divert from the churches (and much more so from 
the revival meetings), those who, before, were taken in at 
some unoccupied moment. 

‘*So the religious novelties of the new century are set 
forth as follows : Personal work instead of revivals as a means 
of propaganda ; emphasis upon sects as against interdenomi- 
nationalism ; an educational growth instead of the large 
Moody meetings; teaching rather than preaching, and 
pastoral rather than pulpit work ; a far larger recognition of 
the laity.’’ 


Prohibition in Kansas. 


A LETTER from a citizen in Kansas in Harper's Weekly re- 
fers to Prohibition, and says : 

‘* There has been a Resubmission party for fifteen years. 
They have held conventions, put out tickets, and promulgated 
platforms, but the largest vote they ever got in any Kansas 


Legislature on the proposition to resubmit the Prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution was less than one-fourth of 
the vote on the proposition. The Kansas farmers are almost 
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a unit for the Prohibitory law. They often boycott small 
towns thzt tolerate joints. 

There has been no talk in Kansas that I have heard re- 
cently of resubmitting the proposition, but the action of Mrs. 
Nation has done this: it has aroused the Prohibitionists, and 
the law is being enforced pretty well in nearly every com- 
munity. This is a spasm, of course; so is the anti-vice 
crusade in New York. The world—and probably men and 
women too—only moves along towards the realization of 
ideals by spasms, but the receding wave does not go back so 
far as the water-mark before the wave rose."’ 


‘‘Sweet Eggs.”’ 


LayING hens should have clean and wholesome food. ‘‘ The 
eggs of a scavenger hen,’’ says Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in Modern 
Medicine,"’ are not fit to be eaten. My attention was called 
to this a number of years ago. A lady said she could not 
eat our eggs. She wanted ‘sunflower eggs.’ 1 told her we 


had the best eggs in the country, but she wanted ‘ sunflower 
eggs.’ I asked her what she meant by that, and she said that 
an old German at home fed his chickens on sunflower seeds, 
and that the eggs were remarkably sweet. Some of the eggs 
were sent for, and this was found to be true. Eggs do par- 
take of the nature of the food which has been eaten. 
When chickens are fed on dead calves, dead hogs, or other 
dead animals, their eggs will partake of the strong, rank 
flavors that they have swallowed with their food.’’ 


THE best argument I have found in Maine for prohibition, 
(says a recent writer), was by an editor of a paperin Portland, 
that was for political reasons opposed to it. I had a conver- 
sation with him that ran something like this: ‘‘ Where were 


you born?’’ ‘‘In a little village about sixty miles from 
Bangor.’’ ‘‘Do you remember the condition of things in 
your village prior to prohibition ?’’ ‘‘ Distinctly. There was 
a vast amount of drunkenness, and consequent disorder and 
poverty.’ ‘* What was the effect of prohibition?’’ ‘It 
shut up all the rumshops, and practically banished liquor 
from the village. It became one of the most quiet and pros- 
perous places on the globe.’’ ‘‘ How long did you live in 
the village after prohibition?’’’ ‘‘ Eleven years, or until I 
was twenty-one years of age."’ ‘‘Then?’’ I went to 
Bangor.’ ‘‘Do you drink now?"’ ‘‘I have never tasted a 
drop of liquor in my life.'” ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘ Upto the age of 
twenty-one I never saw it, and after that 1 did not care to 
take on the habit.”’ 


His Name Cain. 


At Powder Mill Hollow, in Berks county, Pa., an old man 
has just died, whose name was Cain Minninger. He always 
said his odd name would not shorten his days, and told in- 
quirers that he freely forgave his parents for naming him after 


the murderer of Abel. He could only account for the selec- 
tion in that it was Biblical, without any regard as to the crime 
Cain had committed. 

Minninger was a strange character, and one of his pas- 
times was to hunt up by personal inquiry and by correspon- 
dence, all the other people with strange Biblical names. He 
had on his list at least five elderly men named Cain. He 
discovered only three named Judas. Absaloms were plenti- 
ful. He found two named Pilate with Pontius omitted ; 
nine named Potiphar. 


WALT WHITMAN once told a man who met him riding in 
the street cars in Philadelphia that he had a new job; that 
Mr. Childs paid him a salary, and that his work was to ride 
in the street cars, and when he saw a conductor who needed 
an overcoat, he guessed his size, and told Mr. Childs. ‘* It’s 
not hard work,’’ he said, ‘‘and it helps Mr. Childs.’’—[E. S. 
Martin, in Harper's Weekly. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ex-PRESIDENT Benjamin Harrison died at his home, at In- 
dianapolis, of pneumonia, on the afternoon of the 13th inst., 
at 4.45 o'clock. He had been unconscious for several hours. 
His illness had been comparatively brief, having continued 
only a week. The funeral services took place on the after- 
noon of (First-day) the 17th, at 2 o'clock. The body had 
been placed ‘‘in state,’’ in the State capitol, on the previous 
day, where great numbers of persons saw it. 

President Harrison was born on the 2oth of Eighth month, 
1833, at North Bend, Ohio, his father, John Scott Harrison, 
being the son of William Henry Harrison, who was elected 
President in 1840. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE sailed from New York on the 13th 
inst. for Great Britain. Announcement was made after his 
departure that he had given $5,000,000 to the Carnegie Com- 
pany as a trust fund, the interest of one million ot it to be 
used for the maintenance of the free libraries which he has 
established at Braddock, Homestead, and Duquesne, Pa., 
and the interest of four millions to be used in providing for 
employés of the company who may be injured in its service, 
and for those dependent upon such employés as are killed, 
and also in providing small pensions for such faithful em- 
ployés as after long service need help in their old age and will 
make good use of it. It transpires also that he has offered 
$5,200,000 to the City of New York for the extension of its 
free library system. 

AN important convention of delegates representing the 
anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania was held at Hazleton, 
last week. John Mitchell, who directed the strike last fall to 
a successful conclusion, presided. A numberof subjects were 
considered, but the real point was the demand of the Miners’ 
Union that the operators ‘‘recognize’’ it, and confer with it 
in relation to disputed points. This the empleying corpora- 
tions refuse to do. The convention finally authorized Presi- 
dent Mitchell and the National Executive Board and district 
officers to declare a strike if the operators do not meet repre- 
sentatives of the miners in conference by April 1. 

Reports from London for a fortnight or more have been 
representing that negotiations were on foot between the 
British commander in South Africa, General Kitchener, and 
the Boer commander, General Botha, for the surrender of the 
latter, and the practical end of the war. In the House of 
Commons, on the igth, the Colonial Secretary, Joseph Cham 
berlain, announced that General Botha had rejected the 
terms proposed to him, and had declined to recommend them 
to ‘‘his government.’’ It had been generally believed that 
Botha was inclined to submit. A London dispatch now says 
there is no sign, either from Cape Town or Pretoria, that 
peace is near. 

AFFAIRS in China continue unsettled, and are ominous of 
much further trouble. The United States Government has 
ordered the withdrawal of all its troops, except 150 men, who 
remain at Peking as a ‘‘legation guard.’’ General Chaffee, 
with the remainder, goes to the Philippine Islands. There 
has been a dispute at Peking between British and Russians 
over the possession of some ground, in which the former, 
when bloodshed was threatened, appear to have given way. 
The common explanation is that England cannot push any 
controversy, now, with any strong nation, while South Africa 
occupies her attention. 


THERE is no doubt entertained that the European nations 
intend to ‘‘ partition ’’ China, before relaxing their hold. The 
only thing seriously in the way is the difficulty of agreeing 
amongst themselves. The demand for an immense money 
payment by China will be made the basis of the partition 
movement. A dispatch from Washington says it is feared 
that the negotiations at Peking respecting indemnities may 
fail, owing to the greed of individual nations. The United 
States Minister, Mr. Rockhill, makes discouraging reports. 
It appears that the Ministers cannot agree upon any uniform 
basis of indemnity; some ‘‘ Powers ’’ demand enormous sums. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
THE grove of giant redwoods in Santa Cruz county, Cali- 
fornia, will be preserved. A bill appropriating $250,000 for 
its purchase has been approved by Governor Gage. 

THE gold in the United States Treasury, on the 14th inst., 
amounted to $482,913,023, compared with $416,218,209 at 
the same period last year. These figures break all records. 

THE public purse expenses in connection with Queen 
Victoria's funeral amounted to $175,000, of which sum $57,- 
ooo was expended for the housing and entertainment of for- 
eign guests. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to give $1,000,000 for the 
building of a new public library in St. Louis. He asks that 
the city furnish an unemcumbered site for the library, and 
that a maintenance fund of $150,000 a year be assured. 


GOVERNOR WELLS, of Utah, a Mormon, has vetoed a bill 
passed by the Legislature forbidding prosecutions for ‘‘ big- 
amy "’ to be brought except by the persons directly aggrieved. 
The measure was understood to bein the interest of polygamy, 
and the veto is generally approved. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A meeting under the care of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting sCommittee on Philanthropic 
Labor, will be held in Friends’ Meeting-House, 
Mickleton, N. J] , on First-day, Third month 
24,at3p.m. Dr. Joseph S. Walton will give 
an address on ‘‘ The Doctrine of Peace.’’ All 
are invited 


*,* The second joint meeting of The Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Conferences and the 
Association of Friends’ Schools, will be held in 
the lecture room of Friends Central School, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh 
day, Third month 30, 1901 

: PKOGRAM. | 

At I p. m. the following Round Tables : 

Mathematics, in room No. 16,in charge of | 
Prof. W. E. Barrett. Subject, Arithmetic. 

History and Geography, in room No. 11, in 
charge of Dr. Joseph H. Walton Subject, 
The relation of Geography to History 

English, in room No. 15, in charge of Flora 
L. White. Subject, Composition 

At 2 p. m. an address by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. Sub 
ject, ** Education as a Subject of Study 

JosrpH E. Harness, President 


is 


j 


My Ladys 


Breakfast 
Well Served 
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ACCORDING to the census returns the population of the 
Central Provinces of India has decreased 1,100,000, due to 
famine. 

THE British naval estimate for 1901-2 exceeds by 
$10,000,000 the last one, and provision is made for a large 
jncrease of vessels of war of all grades. 


THE Massachusetts bill to abolish the death penalty, 
although favored by all the Senate members of the Judiciary 
Committee, has been rejected in that body, 10 to 17. 


CHARLES M. ScHwWap, president of the new United States 
Steel Corporation, the trust into which a number of the steel 
companies in the couatry have been merged, is to receive, it 
is said, a salary of $1,000,000 a year. His contract with the 
corporation is for five years. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER, of the United States Supreme 
Court, announced on the 18th that the court would take a 
recess for a fortnight, beginning next week. The opinion is 
general that the decision of the court in the Porto Rican 
and Philippine questions will not be given until after the 
recess. 


when the 
hot-bread, 
hot roll or 
muffin is 
Royal 
Baking 
Powder 
risen. 


Stale bread for breakfast is barbarous; 
hot, yeast-risen rolls are dyspeptic. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore R OD VY A Ss 


Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Third and Fourth months as follows 
PHirD MONTH : 

24. Goose Creek, Va 

31. East Nottingham, Md 
FourTH MONTH 
7. Dunmore, Pa 

14. Sandy Spring, Md 

21. Hopewell, Va 

28. Broad Creek, Md 

Evizapetu B. Passmore, Chairman 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- ; 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made | 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 
4th month 7, 11 a. m., Reading 
4th us 7, 10.30 a. m., Merion | 
4th ‘* 21, 10.30a. m., Schuylkill 

AquiLa J. Linvi tz, Clerk. 

*,* First-day evening meetings during Third 
month are held at Fourth and Green streets, 
except Third month 31, then at West Philadel- 
phia. All at 7.30 o'clock. Our members are 
urged to regard it a duty to attend. 

*.* Quarterly Meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 

24. Goose Creek, Va. 
31. East Nottingham, Md, 


The ‘Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook ’’ — containing over 800 
most practical an 
cooking receipts—free to 
every patron. 
card with your full address, 


BAKING POWDER 


adds anti-dyspeptic qualities to the 
food and makes delicious hot-bread, 
hot biscuit, rolls, muffins or griddle 
cakes whose fragrance and beauty 
tempt the laggard morning appetite, 
and whose’ wholesome and nutritive 
qualities afford the highest sustenance 


for both brain and body. 


There are cheap baking pow- 
ders, made from alum, but they 
are exceedingly harmful to 
health. Their astringent and 
cauterizing qualities add a 
dangerous element to food. 


valuable 


Send postal 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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INTELL IGENCE 








These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. HAD AN ATTACHMENT.—An Irish sher- 






For iff got a writ to serve on a young widow, 
DYSPEPSIA. | ana on coming into her presence said: | 

C FLOUR. | ‘Madan, | haveanattachment for you.”’ 

AT FLOUR. ‘“‘My dear sir,’’ she said, blushing, ‘‘your 

Ath Grocers. attachmentis reciprocated.’’ ‘‘ Youdon't 

For write understand me. You must proceed to 
court,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘ Well, I know 


Farwell & Rhines, WateMown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


tis leap year, but I prefer to let you do 
the courting yourself. Men are much bet- 
ter at that than women.’’ ‘‘ Mrs. P— 
this is no time for fooling. The justiceis 
waiting.’’ ‘‘The justice waiting ! Well, 
I suppose I must go, but the thing is so 








Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


do it.’’—[Boston Pilot. ] 

A Goop use for the odds and ends of 
soap that accumulate on all toilet stands is 
to dry them out thoroughly by placing on 
clean tins in the warming oven, and then 
pounding them to a powder. Mixed with 
bran or oatmeal, and sewed into little 
cheesecloth bags, they are excellent to 
use for the bath. 




































day in July, while he was at work in a 
cotton-field, suddenly stopped, and, look- 
ing toward the skies, said, ‘‘O Lawd, de 
cotton am so grassy, de work am so hard, 
and the sun am so hot, dat I b’lieve dis 
darky am called to preach.”’ 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing atrendes « 
CarPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConrTRACTORS. 
1125 7 St (first street above Race), Philad’a. 
hompson Shourds, 2212 W allac e Street. 
Charlee W Richards. 1220 Angle St. Tioge 


To the Heart of the ous: Topics , 
eee you need in seed *? 
By Unexcelled Train Service. inside the Gregory ¢ ate" 
Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullmar n's P logue. Itgives honestad- 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Lib wat Yi vice. That's why it has been 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern popular for over 40 years. 


and Western Points direct to the duns of 

Florida's famous resorts via 

PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 
Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 

States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEAKL 

OF THE ANTILLES, calling at at Key West. 


yz, Gregory Seeds Ha 


YA. are sold under three guar- 
antees and are sure to 
please you. 1901 cata- 
logue free. : 
Send for Rates, Sx hedules, etc., to 3.J.H. GREGORY & SON Say 
J. |. FARNSWORTH, Marblehead, Mass, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York, 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah. Ga 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use age; the lamp that looks good 
—. rons ge ae and s good; the lamp that you 

e. once you have it; that’s 


Che Hew: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good 
—they may be, in some respects, but for all en 
To make sure the lamp 


goodness, there’s only one. 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 


New Roc r lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lam: 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. - 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Piace and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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sudden, and besides I'd prefer a priest to 


A COLORED man in Alabama, one hot | 


- [Outlook. ] | 





| THE AQUARILLE, 





last thing 

the 19th 
said to 

the 20th 


Century,— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The greatest message of 
goodness that ever came from 


one century to another. Al- 
always crisp, al- 
always healthful. 
Suitable to serve at any meal. 


ways fresh, 
ways good, 


Welcome on every occasion, 
Sold everywhere. 


Booxk.Let 
MaILep 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Ave. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heatec sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 

E. and d H. M. HUMPTON. 


| (HE KATHLU, 


1126 CenTRAL Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K E. LEWIS and L. c. CONARD. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur ‘Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and | Chasey Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE RAU, | 73 ice” 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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i T. . JACKSON & CO, 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and [3th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
ts. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON: 


6 Wall Street, New York. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


See invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 





Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 


AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia on Saturday, March 23. Tourists will 
find these three places of great interest and at 
the height of their Lenten season, Old Point 
Comfort especially being sought by those wish- 
ing to enjoy the early spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact 
every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32 50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 
from New York ; $13 50 from Trenton ; $12 50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George W. 
Boyd. Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


| 





N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E B. MORRIS, I President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. wee BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance poco aR tON ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 
a FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, BARTON TOWMSEND. Assistant Actuary, YAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, Saeees, fH; ; Secretary, C. WALTER BOR TON, 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAl ITAL (paid in), 
eerie 
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Carpets and Mattings 


E can think of no Carpet 
want which cannot be sup- 
plied from the great assortment 
now shown here; more than 
thirteen hundred patterns, includ- 
ing the season’s best designs in 
Royal Wiltons, Axminsters, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Ingrains. 
We have never shown so large 
a variety, nor one more admired 
by our host of customers; and 
the prices are right throughout. 
We mention our large line of 
Tapestry Brussels, including 
some special numbers now offer- 
ed under regular prices, and two 
extra values in new China Mat- 
ting : 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPET 
—we show 261 patterns in designs 
suitable for parlor, sitting-room, 
dining-room and chamber. There 
are some exceedingly pretty effects 
in small figures in the patterns de- 
signed for bedrooms, and the var- 
iety of colorings is unusually large 
—from 55 cents to 90 cents a yard 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS 
—in special line comprising fifteen 
desirable patterns ; the regular 85- 
cent and go cent grades—now 70 
cents a yard. 

CHINA MATTING—from our regu- 
lar stock of over 200 patterns, we 
have selected one lot of 150 rolls 
(40 yards each) of the $10 quality, 
and of extra heavy weave, which 
we now offer at—$7.50 a roll. 

CHINA MATTING—another lot, 
just received, in neat, small design, 
worth ¢&%.- a roll, is also marked 


; _-how $6.50 a roll. 


ers 


Interest allowed on Dabesies. 
nsured, and conveyancing done. 
age and Approved Nase, 9 08 Surety entered for Ad- 
ninistrators ind others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarciam, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


-OSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


J. Botton Winrenny, 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
Samuec Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCotuin, 
AuFrep !, Puituirs, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Gsorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dupcey Farigs. 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Nicnovas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Josgrn R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Gitt, 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


EFFectTive February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at 11.15 a.m , connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p. m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 

has. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 
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Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 


ie 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOG: marie he 


7ia Arch St., Philad’a, ra. 


mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. 


trawbridge & Clothier, 


by 


wm 


Branch, 1700 N. Bread St. 
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